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[ Flamingoes. | 


Tuz flamingo, although one of the most remarkable of | This bird, with a smaller body than the stork, has the 

the aquatic tribe for its size and appearance, is by no | neck and legs much longer, and indeed there is no 

means well known as regards its habits and manners, | other bird in which they are so disproportionately long. 
Vou. III, 2G 
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Its length, from the point of the bill to the end of the 
tail, is usually about four feet and two or three inches ; 
but, to the end of the claws, it measures sometimes more 
than six feet ; and, in general, the bird may be described 
as standing about five feet high. The head is small and 
round, and furnished with a bill nearly seven inches 
long, which is higher than it is wide, light and hollow, 
and suddenly curved downwards from the middle. The 
nostrils are linear, and placed in a blackish membrane. 
The end of the bill, as far as the bend, is black; from 
thence to the base, reddish yellow ; and round the base, 
quite to the eye, covered with a flesh-coloured mem- 
brane. ‘The neck, as appears in the wood-cut, is 
slender and of a great length ;—the tongue is large and 
fleshy, filling the cavity of the bill,—furnished with 
twelve or more hooked papille on each side, turned 
backward; the tip is of a cartilaginous substance. 
The bird, when in full plumage, is wholly of a deep 


scarlet (which is said to be the deepest in those of 


Africa), with the exception of the quills, which are 
black. From the base of the thigh to the claws is 
thirty-two inches, of which the feathered part takes 
up no more than three inches, the bare part above 
the knee thirteen inches, and from thence to the claws 
sixteen: the colour of the bare parts is red, and the 
toes are furnished with a web, as in the duck genus. 
The long, slender, and delicate legs are described as 
not being straight, but slightly bent, the shin rather 
projecting. 
The young, 
differ greatly from the 
changes of appearance. 
plumage until the third 
for the most part, of a 


which never exceed three in number, 
adults, and undergo many 
They do not gain their full 
year. In the first they are, 
greyish-white colour; in the 


second, they are of a clearer white, tinged with red, or 
rather rose-colour, but the wings and scapulars are red ; 
and, in the third year, a general glowing scarlet 


manifests itself throughout. The bill and legs also 
keep pace with the gradations of colour in the plumage, 
changing gradually as the bird approaches an adult 
state. 

The flamingoes do not commonly appear in Europe. 
They seem to prefer a warm latitude, and are ac- 
cordingly found in most of the warmer countries of 
the globe, within forty degrees on each side of the 
equator, occasionally visiting, in summer, the more tem- 
perate regions. They live and migrate in large flocks, 
frequenting desert coasts and salt marshes. They are 
extremely shy and watchful. When feeding, they keep 
together, drawn up artificially in lines which, at a dis- 
tance, resemble those of an army; and, like many other 
gregarious birds, they employ some to act as sentinels 
for the security of the rest. These sentinels notify 
the approach of danger by a loud noise like that 
of a trumpet, which may be heard to a great distance, 
and is the signal for the flock to take wing. When 
flying, they form a -riangle. The food of the flamingo 
appears to consist of molluscw, spawn, and insects, 
which they are represented to fish up by turning their 
heads in such a manner as to take advantage of the 
crook in their beak. When at rest, the bird stands on 
one leg, the other being drawn up close to the body, 
with the head placed under the wing on that side of the 
body it stands on. 

The resemblance of a flock of flamingoes while 
feeding to a line of soldiers has already been men- 
tioned ; and we may now quote from ‘ The Architecture 
of Birds,’ in ‘ The Library of Entertainiag Knowledge,’ 
an instance in which they were seriously taken for such. 
“ During the French revolutionary war, when the 
English were expected to make a descent upon St. 
Domingo, a negro having perceived at the distance of 
some miles, in the direction of the sea, a long file of 
flamingoes, ranked up and preening their wings, forth- 
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with magnified them into an army of English soldier. 
—their long necks were mistaken for shouldepo) 
muskets, and their scarlet plumage had suggested th, 
idea of a military costume. The poor fellow accor, 
ingly started off to Gonaives, running through {). 
streets and vociferating that the English were con» 
Upon this alarm, the commandant of the earrison 


instantly sounded the tocsin, doubled the guards, ayif 


sent out a body of men to reconnoitre the invaders: 
but he soon found, by means of his glass, that it wy 
only a troop of red flamingoes, and the corps of obser. 
vation marched back to the garrison, rejoicing at their 
bloodless expedition.” 

To the same work we are also indebted for the folloy. 
ing account of the mode of incubation among the 
flamingoes :—“ The great length of the legs of the 
flamingoes obviously unfits them for sitting or squat. 
ting upon a flat or low nest, as is the practice of the 
families allied to them; and hence, according to 
Linneus, they select for their nests some projecting 
shelf of a rock, upon which they can sit astride like q 
man on horseback without bending their legs. With. 
out discrediting this account, we subjoin that which 
Dampier gives of the flamingoes observed by him at 
Rio de la Hacha, at an island opposite Curacoa, and at 
the Isle of Sal. ‘They make their nests,’ he says, 
‘ in the marshes, where they find plenty of slime, which 
they heap with their claws, and form hi!locks resembling 
little islets, and which appear a foot and a half above 
the water. They make the base broad, and taper the 
structure gradually to the top,—where they leave a 
small hollow to receive their eggs. When they lay a 
hatch, they stand erect, not on the top, but very near 
it, their feet on the ground and in the water, leaning 
themselves against the hillock, and covering the nest 
with their tail. Their eggs are very long; and, as they 
make their nest on the ground, they could not, without 
injuring their eggs or their young, have their legs in 
the nest, nor sit, nor support the whole body, but for 
this wonderful instinct which nature has given them. 

“ A similar account is furnished by Catesby, who com- 
pares the flamingo sitting across its nest to a man ona 
desk-stool with his legs hanging down. Labat, who 
found these birds breeding in multitudes on the coasts 
of Cuba and of the Bahama Islands,—on the deluged 
shores and low islets,—says, ‘I was shown a great 
number of these nests ; they resembled truncated cones, 
composed of fat earth, about eighteen or twenty inches 
high, and as much in diameter at the base. They are 
always in the water; that is, in meres or marslies. 
Their cones are solid to the height of the water, and 
then hollow like a pot; in this they lay two eggs, 
which they hatch by resting on them and covering 
the hole with their tail. I broke some, but found 
neither feathers nor herbs, nor anything that might 
receive the eggs: the bottom is somewhat concave, and 
the sides are very even.’” 

Dampier and other traveliers speak variously con- 
cerning the flesh of this bird. Although some esteem 
the flesh very highly, and consider that of the young 
equal to the flesh of the partridge, others say that it is 
very indifferent. 

In some parts these birds are tamed, principally for 
the sake of their skins, which are covered with a very 
fine down, and applicable to all purposes for whith 
those of the swan are employed. When taken young, 
they soon become familiar; but they are very impatient 
of cold, and seldom live long, gradually losing their 
colour, flesh, and appetite; and dying probably from 
the want of that food with which, in their natural state, 
they are abundantly supplied. They are caught by 
snares, or by making use of tame flamingoes. The 
method is to drive the latter into the places frequented 
by the wild birds, and to lay meat for them there. No 
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sooner do the wild flamingoes see the others devouring 
this food, than they flock around to obtain a share. 
A battle ensues between the parties, when the bird- 
caicliers, Who are concealed close by, take the oppor- 
tunity to spring up and seize their prey. 


BEDOUIN ARABS. 
{From a Correspondent.} 

Tue diverse forms in which man acts wrongly towards 
man in different countries affords a tolerably good crite- 
rion by which to estimate the general condition of each. 
Iu the savage state, depredation is usually of a warlike 
character—the rapid incursion, the sudden surprise, 
bloodshed, burning, spoliation. In the barbarous state, 
men still act in bodies for the purposes of pillage, but, 
unless particularly provoked, they rarely shied blood ; 
poor persons they either dismiss or keep as slaves or 
servants, and the rich they retain for ransom. In a 
state of society more advanced, such embodied depre- 
dators are dissolved by the vigour of the government 
and the strength of the law. To them succeed the 
solitary but daring footpads and highwaymen ; who, in 
their turn, give place to the secret and scientific burglar, 
the ingenious swindler, and the adroit pickpocket. All 
these different modes of attaining the same object have 
heen exhibited in this country. 

The desert Arabs, or Bedouins, scorn the occupations 
and habits of civilized, or, more correctly speaking, 
of setiled life. ‘The dwellers in towns and houses they 
regard with supreme contempt ; and if themselves 
obliged by circumstances to sojourn for a time in a 
town, they exhibit the utmost impatience to return to 
their tents and desert homes. ‘They are robbers by 
profession ; but to that profession they do not consider 
the slightest degree of criminality to be attached. If 
reproached with their predatory habits, they take their 
stand boldly on the ground, not of necessity, but of right. 
They are the lords of the desert, which was given 
to their father Ishmael as his only portion; and if 
strangers, who have no right to intrude, will pass 
through, they must pay for it; and they have a right to 
extract their full inheritance from those to whom the 
oil and the wine have been given. Hence the plunder 
of, and exaction from, caravans. They rarely seize the 
whole. Most of the more valuable merchandise is 
useless to them; and they are content to take articles 
of food and clothing, arms, and trappings for their 
horses, and to fix a sum of money, which must be raised 
among the members of the caravan, as the ransom of 
their persons and of the remaining goods. This is 
often very heavy ; but if on a road which caravans much 
frequent, they take care that it shall not be such as 
altogether to discourage merchants and travellers from 
taking the road, experience having taught them that it 
is more profitable to take a little from many than much 
from a few. Nevertheless they do often break out 
into such excesses, that the most important routes are 
interrupted for years together. We have ourselves 
known an English party wait an entire year at Aleppo 
for an opportunity of proceeding across the desert to 
Bagdad, by a very common caravan road. 

The depredations of the Arabs are seldom attended 
with bloodshed when no resistance is offered; and it 
rarely is, for the bravest are appalled when aware that 
if a single Arab loses his life a terrible vengeance will 
beexacted. If the party of the caravan has anything 
like a formidable aspect, the Bedouins will not attempt 
to molest it; and if it is weak, there is no course but sub- 
mission, We have ourselves travelled about unarmed 
Without personal injury; and with our knowledge of 
the Bedouin character, it was with much pain and many 
ihisgivings that, a few years ago, we saw a party of 


five English gentlemen leave Bagdad most formidably 
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armed, and with a firm resolution to fight their way on. 
We afterwards learned, with little surprise but much 
sorrow, that three of these gentlemen had been killed 
on the road, and the other two were happy to escape 
with the loss of every thing belonging to them. They 
had been attacked, they fired, one of the assailants 
was killed, and after that there was no mercy for them. 
Since this melancholy event, the English have ceased 
to make the “ overland ” journey from India through 
Asiatic Turkey, though we are persuaded they might 
safely do so if they would be content to buy, rather than 
fight, their way through these barbarous tribes. It 
would be also necessary to travel without display ; for 
if they are led to suspect a person who falls into their 
hands to be of much consequence, they will detain him 
in the hope of a good ransom. But he would not be 
ill treated; and we have sometimes thought that a 
person anxious to make himself well acquainted with their 
habits of lite and modes of thinking could not do better 
than remain among them in this character for a time. 

Not only are the:paths of the desert but the naviga- 
tion of the rivers thus impeded by the Bedouin tribes. 
The shores of the Tigris, for instance, are inhabited by 
the Beni Lam, the Chaob, and other tribes, who claim 
a tribute of all vessels that pass to or from Bagdad, and 
when the Bagdad government is weak, go so far as to 
plunder them> completely. In connexion with this 
subject, a few extracts from our journal, kept during a 
passage down the Tigris, in the early part of the year 
1832, may not be without interest. 

** We are now arrived at that part of the river where 
it seems that attacks from the Arabs most frequently 
occur, Our reis (master of the vessel) has consequently 
been talking very big all day about the valorous deeds 
he has done and will do. His gun, an English piece, 
has been carefully cleaned, and he has girded on his 
cartridge-case and powder-flask. 

** About four o’clock this (the following) morning a 
formidable assault was made upon our boats from both 
sides of the river. Our own vessel and another were 
allowed to pass with comparative impunity ; but the third, 
which they had probably ascertained to be the richest, 
was fiercely assailed from the shore. In the hope of 
intimidating them, the servants of the gentleman in 
that boat were directed to send back a volley from their 
small arms in return. This discharge was followed by 
a very piercing and peculiar cry from the women,‘which 
seemed to indicate that it had taken more effect than 
was intended among the assailants, who suffered us to 
proceed without further molestation, probably con- 
cluding that we were too strong for them. As we 
were going with a fair wind at the time of this attack, 
and the Bedouins had no boats with which to attempt 
boarding, they must have trusted that the intimidation 
occasioned by their numbers and their firing would have 
made the river-men bring the vessels ashore, and submit 
quietly to their pleasure. At that time every thing 
depended on our being able to keep the mid channel ; 
but this was very difficult, for we just then came to a 
flexure of the river which so changed our position with 
regard to the wind, that it was only by the most velie- 
ment exertions of the men that we were prevented fr m 
driving on shore before the sails could be shifted. Had 
we really done so, we feel that we could have expected 
nothing less than to have been all massacred. During this 
transaction the din was pertecily terrific. Intermingled 
with the noise of the firing were heard the wild and 
savage tones of the war-cry, which was raised on the shore 
and echoed by our men, who in every way endeavoured 
to make as much noise as possible in order to convey an 
exaggerated idea of their numbers. The deep, sir! 
yells of the women were particularly appalling. ‘Paes 
usually attend on occasions of this sort to furnish he 
men with refreshments, to incite them by songs, to dress 
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their wounds, and we understand that they sometimes 
assist in actual conflict. 

* Our reis* made a great parade of himself and his 
gun the following day, and seemed decidedly of opinion 
that our happy escape from the clutches of the Bedouins 
was mainly attributable to his own prowess and the 
excellence of his piece.” 





COFFEE. 
(From a Correspondent. } 


In a late Number, we inserted a description which had 
been sent to us of the best mode of preparing cocoa for 
use: we shall perhaps do what is acceptable to a 
greater proportion of our readers by offering similar 
directions for the preparation of coffee. It is a singular 
fact that, travel where you may on the continent of 
Europe, you will everywhere find this grateful beverage 
prepared ‘in a manner far superior to that which is 
ordinarily attained even in opulent families in England, 
where the “ straw-coloured fluid,” commonly introduced 
under the misnomer of coffee, is certainly not calculated 
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to spread a liking for it us an article of diet. We con- 

sider our deficiency in this respect is to be regretted, 

not only because it is always desirable to add to and to} 
make the most of our innocent enjoyments, but also 

because it is very probable that if by any means coffee, | 
properly prepared, could be introduced as a staple | 
article of consumption among the population generally, | 
it might have a considerable moral influence, and 

might wean many from that vice of sottishness which is 

now in so lamentable a degree a national reproach to 

us. If our artisans and labourers, who feel a natural 

craving for some stimulus after their day of toil and 

exhaustion, could be content to gratify this craving by 

the use of the sober berry, which “ cheers but not 

inebriates,” what a vast increase to the happiness of 
their families might be experienced,—what improve- | 
ment to their own health, both physical and moral ! 

Coffee, when properly prepared, has the very useful 
and somewhat peculiar property of exhilarating the 
spirits and of producing even temporary wakefulness, 
but which condition passes away in the course of an 
hour or two, and leaves the frame in a state of calmness 
which disposes it for profound and refreshing sleep. 
That these effects do not ordinarily follow from the use 
of coffee may be attributed to the faulty manner of its 
preparation. 

Professor Donovan has detailed, in a paper inserted 
in the ‘ Dublin Philosophical Journal,’ for May, 1826, 
the particulars of a series of experiments made by him 
with a view to ascertain the best methods for extracting 
from coffee all the virtues which are inherent in the 
berry; and he has there described so philosophically 
and so practically the preferable plan for that end, that 
we cannot perhaps do better than lay before our readers 
the result of his investigations. 

Mr. Donovan found, that what we shall call the 
medicinal quality of coffee resides in it independent of 
its aromatic flavour,-—that it is possible to obtain the 
exhilarating effect of the beverage without gratifying 
the palate,—and, on the other hand, that all the aro- 
matic ‘quality may be enjoyed without its producing 
any effect upon the animal economy. His object was 
to combine the two. 

The roasting of coffee is requisite for the production 
of both these qualities; but, to secure them in their full 
degree, it is necessary to conduct the process with some 
skill. Let not our readers be alarmed, however, by 
this announcement, for the degree of skill required is 


* The reis and sailors were town Arabs,—natives of Bussorah ; 
the Bedoujus hate and scorn these their quiet and industrious 





brethren. 
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now unfailingly attained by the cook of every petty 
cabaret from one end of France to the other, and i; 
fully within the reach of every one who is disposed tg 
use a very small amount of carefulness. The firy 
thing to be done is to expose the raw coffee to the hey 
of a genile fire, in an open vessel, stirring it continual] 
until it assumes a yellowish colour. It should then by 
roughly broken,—a thing very easily done,—so tha 
each berry is divided into about four or five pie 
when it must be put into the roasting apparatus, This, 
as most commonly used, is made of sheet-iron, and js of 
a cylindrical shape: it no doubt answers the purpose 
well, and is by no means a costly machine, but coffee 
may be very well roasted in a common iron or earthen. 
ware pot, the main circumstances to be observed being 
the degree to which the process is carried, and the pre. 
vention of partial burning, by constant stirring. Whey 
coffee has lost one-fifth part of its weight in roasting jt 
will be in the best state for use ;—it will then be ofa 
bright chocolate colour,—will have swollen to nearly 
twice its original size, and will have a highly aromatic 
smell, and warm, bitterish taste. If the heat be con. 
tinued longer, the grateful flavour will be impaired, 
and the bitterness increased to a disagreeable extent, 
“Practice makes perfect,” and as one of the requisites 
for having good coffee is that it shall have been recently 
roasted, the necessary amount of practice will soon be 
gained. 

Coffee should be ground very fine for use, and only 
at the moment when it is wanted, or the aromatic 
flavour will in some measure be lost. To extract all 
its good qualities, the powder requires two separate 
and somewhat opposite modes of treatment, but which 
do not offer any difficulty when explained. On the 
one hand, the fine flavour would be lost by boiling, 
while, on the other, it is necessary to subject the coffee 
to that degree of heat in order to extract. its medicinal 
quality. ‘The mode of proceeding, which, after many 
experiments, Mr. Donovan found to be the most simple 
and efficacious for attaining both these ends, was the 
following :—The whole water to be used must be 
divided into two equal parts. One half must be put 
first to the coffee “ cold,” and this must be placed over 
the fire until it “ just comes. to a boil,” when it must 
be. immediately removed. Allowing it then to subside 
for a few moments the liquid must be poured off as 
clear as it will run. The remaining half of the water, 
which during this time should have been on the fire, 
must then be added “at a boiling heat” to the grounds, 
and placed on the fire, where it must be kept “ boiling” 
for about three minutes. ‘This will extract the medi- 
cinal virtue, and if then the liquid be allowed again to 
subside, and the clear fluid be added to the first portion, 
the preparation will be found to combine all the good 
properties of the berry in as great perfection as they 
can be obtained. If any fining ingredient is used it 
should be mixed with the powder at the beginning of 
the process. 

We have said nothing as to the proportion of coffee 
to be used to a given quantity of water. Some persons 
will prefer to drink it stronger than others, and many 
must restrict themselves in this respect on the score of 
economy. We have found that three ounces of coffee 
will provide an ample beverage for four or five persons, 
and of a very satisfactory degree of strength, 11 milk 
is added it should be previously made hot. 

Several kinds of apparatus, some of them very inge- 
nious in their construction, have been proposed for pre- 
paring coffee, but they are all made upon the principle 
of extracting only the aromatic flavour, while Professor 
Donovan's suggestions not only enable us to accomplish 
that desirable object, but superadd the less obvious but 
equally essential matter of extracting and making owt 
own al} the medicinal virtues of coffee, 
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HOUSE OF THE FAUN, AND ITS MOSAIC FLOORS. 
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Pompetr, as most of our readers will remember, as we 
have frequently alluded to it in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
is an ancient city built at the roots of Mount Vesuvius, 
that was buried by an eruption of that volcano in the 
first century of the Christian era, and that, after re- 
maining concealed and unknown for almost seventeen 
hundred years, has been discovered, excavated, and 
partially thrown open, within these last hundred years. 
In all instances the roofs, whether of private houses 
or of temples and other public edifices, have been 
destroyed by the scorie, pumice, sandy earth, and 
other matter discharged by Vesuvius, that pressed upon 
them, and then filled up the interior of the edifices 
almost as regularly and compactly as melted metal 
thrown over a mould. But with the exception of the 
roofs, which in most cases it would be an easy task to 
restore, the ancient dwelling-houses of Pompeii look 
as if they had been tenanted but yesterday, and as if 
they might be inhabited again to-morrow. 

The interior walls of the superior class of these 
houses are generally ornamented with mouldings in 
stucco, and with paintings of fruit, flowers, landscape, 
figures or arabesques ; and, where only a plain surface 
was painted, the colours, such as greens, blues, purples, 


&c., are as fresh and pure as though the painters’ | 


brushes had been just passed over them. In many 
instances the floors of the halls and rooms are covered 
with mosaics. Some of these works are exceedingly 
interesting from their position, and in reference to the 
usages of ancient days. On the threshold of one 
private house there is written, in mosaic, and in 
large capital letters, the Roman term of salutation, 
“ SALVE,” -or “ Welcome!” At the entrance of 
another house there is spiritedly represented, in mosaic 
on the flogr, the figure of a fierce, chained dog in the 
act of flying at some one,—and the words “ CAVE 
CANEM,” “ Take care of the Dog,” are inscribed 
beneath it. The chain and the jagged collar are much 
the same as we now use, and the dog is not unlike the 
cane Corso, or Corsican bull-dog, much prized by the 
modern Italians as a house-dog, on account of its 
strength, boldness, and ferocity,—though, as Lord 
Byron correctly observed, the breed is deficient in that 
wonderful “ tenacity of tooth ” which distinguishes the 
English bull-dog. 

In some.cases the mosaic work that covers the rooms 
like a carpet, or ornamental oil-cloth, merely represents 
a minutely-dotted surface of pieces of black and white 
marble, with or without a fancy border round it. In 
other cases more colours are employed, and fantastic or 
elegant patterns delineated—and, in a few instances, 
works of really high art in mosaic are found on the 
floors over which the ancients walked—we hope, in 
slippers. ‘Nothing, however, of this sort, hitherto dis- 
covered, is at all equal to the mosaic that forms the 
subject of our present engraving. 

In 1829 the excavators at Pompeii discovered a house 
of unusual beauty and size. This house stands in a 
wide street which extends from the Temple of Fortune 
to the ancient gate leading to Nola, dividing as it were 
Pompeii. into two parts. The entrance to the house is 
on a large scale, and of a noble design—two uncommon 
circumstances, for the private houses generally are very 
unambitious, Almost at the threshold the entire per- 
spective of this extensive mansion becomes apparent at 
the first glance. First, there is a large open Atrium, 
the walls of which are enlivened with brilliant and 
diversified colours, and the pavements formed of blood- 
rel jasper mixed with oriental and figured alabaster: at 
the sules of the atrium are various small bed-rooms, a 
hal! of audience, and dining-rooms. Beyond is a flower- 
garden; in the centre was a fountain with a marble 
basin beneath to catch the falling waters. Four and 
twenty Ionic columns formed a portico around; and 
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between the gratings, the statues, and the blue ang 
purple curtains which waved in their intervals, othe; 
and more extensive cdlonnades might be perceived. 
Under the shade and cover of the porticoes are smal] 
temples where the household gods were worshipped, 
Two elegant bromze tripods smoked with perennial 
odours before the statues of Phebus, of Concord, ang 
the Graces, which were gathered up in fragments when 
the place was excavated. The view in the background 
was bounded by the summit of Mount Vesuvius. 

Everything about the mansion remained in the same 
situation in which it was previous to its destruction 
Large quantities of vases and household furniture, of 
every form, of bronze and glass, were collected in every 
part; and cups, patere, and plates of silver were found 
laid out on several tables of marble. A fine statue jy 
bronze, of a faun, from which the house takes its name, 
was discovered in the centre of the atrium. The floors 
of the principal entrance, the dining-room, and the 
rooms which adjoined it were paved with mosaics, com. 
posed of minute pieces of marble, almost all of natural 
colours, representing in one place a rich festoon of 
fruit, of flowers, and of scenic masks; in another, the 
sea-shore with fish and shells; again with ducks, and 
birds in the claws of a cat; alion darting on his prey 
forms another subject, and a fifth represents Bacchus 
upon a panther. The little deity, crowned with ivy, 
supports a large wine-cup in one hand, and with the 
other a garland of vine-leaves and flowers, which fall 
and encircle in an elegant manner the neck of the pan- 
ther. In this chamber were found two large and heavy 
gold bracelets, two earrings, and seven rings with most 
beautifully engraved gems; besides a heap of gold, 
silver, and bronze coins and medals. 

The women’s apartments are separated from the 
other part of the habitation,—they stretch along the 
side of the atrium and the garden. Behind the garden, 
in a delightful and picturesque situation, there is a 
dining-hall with a triclinium*. The waters of the Nile, 
represented in mosaic, seem to run upon the floor 
between the columns which decorate the entrance to 
this hall,—and present to the guests a view of its banks 
covered with birds, plants, and foreign animals. Con- 


{ spicuous among the animals are, the hippopotamus, 


which is now rarely or ever found in that part of the 
Nile familiarly known to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, though in their time it seems to have abounded 
in Egypt, and the crocodile, as shown in the lower 
compartments of the illustration, where the black circles 
mark the position of the pillars. The floor of the 
dining-hall is covered with a large and spirited picture 
in mosaic, (see the embellishment,) measuring fifteen 
feet by seven feet eight inches. All that we can safely 
say on the subject of this picture is, that it represents a 
battle between Greeks and Persians. Thus much, 
indeed, is made out by the costume, arms, and counte- 
nances of the combatants. 

Italian critics, who are apt to lose too much time on 
these uncertain subjects, and to be too positive in theit 
opinions, seem, however, to have decided that this 
splendid mosaic must either represent the battle of 
Platea, in Greece, or the great conflict between Alex- 
ander and Darius, at Issus,in Asia. On the suppo 
sition of its representing the battle of Issus, Signor 
Bonucci, Professor Quaranta, and others have pte 
ceeded very boldly, and have not only recognised Ales- 
ander the Great, but the true portrait of Darius, “ which 
has hitherto been wholly unknown.” 

Our readers may choose between Issus and Platea; 
but it is probably neither, and ouly a fancy battle-piece. 
There can be no doubt, however, as to the excellence 

* The ancient Romans took their meals, not seated on chairs and 


at a table, as we do, but in a recumbent posture. The triclinium was 
the thing they reclined upon when dining and supping. 
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of the mosaic as a work of art, or that it represents a 


conflict in which the valorous disciplined Greeks are 


obtaining a victory over the Persians. The Eastern 


chief, in his war-chariot, drawn by four horses, his 
charioteer flogging the horses into speed, and the 
confusion created by this flight, are represented with 
infinite spirit and truth, and tell a very intelligible 
though a somewhat general story. 

Our readers must be reminded that a few years 
before Pompeii was buried by the volcano it was very 
much damaged by an earthquake; and also that the 
inhabitants of the devoted town were in the act of 
repairing these damages when the eruption began*. 

It appears that the mosaic floor now under our 
consideration was partially ruined by this earth- 
quake, and that, between the earthquake and the 
eruption, attempts were made to restore it. These 
restorations are in a very coarse, imperfect style. It is 
much better to possess this valuable and venerable relic 
of art mutilated as it is than to have it disguised by 
rifacciamentos. By studying the engraving, our readers 
will have a very good notion of the composition, and 
another insight into that ancient world of art which is 
best calculated to elevate and direct their taste. 

Signor Bonucci and others say that in contemplating 
the original work, when first discovered and cleaned, 
they were so much struck with some of the Persian 
heads that they thought they had never seen anything 
so perfect—that they might stand a comparison with 
the finest heads of Raphael. They also add, that in 
the original the colours are at once vivid and harmonious ; 
—that the sky has a wonderful transparency and ap- 
pearance of atmosphere in it, and that the figures, both 
of men and horses, are admirably drawn, and full of 
life and action. 





PROGRESS OF PAUPERISM. 


Tue welfare and happiness of every individual mainly 
depend on the obedience to a law which is unalterably 
annexed to his state of being. He must rely on the 
produce of his industry for the support of his existence : 
—he must live by the sweat of his brow. This hardship 
is perhaps more apparent than real. Some employ- 
ment is required for the benefit of our health, and some 
is necessary to amuse and occupy the mind. It is true 
that some labour is exacted from us beyond those limits, 
to furnish out the means of subsistence; but still it is 
mitigated by a circumstance attending it which affords 
a sure ground of consolation, and leaves open to almost 
every individual the cheering prospect that the burthen 
of his work will cease long before his life is drawing to 
its close. We are made sensible by this circumstance 
that our existence is not a condemnation to punishment, 
but a great benefit conferred on those who can prevail 
on themselves to forego present enjoyment for future 
ease, 

Every individual, even in the least favoured station 
of society, may produce more than is absolutely 
necessary for him to consume—may gain more than 
itis required for him to expend, and may, by forbear- 
ance, lay by some part of the fruits of his labour for 
future use. Nor do the unforeseen calamities which 
sometimes afflict individuals, and sometimes ciasses 
of the community, and which cut off those upon whom 
they fall from the immediate benefit of the rule, form 
any substantial objection to its general application. 
Such unexpected calamities make but a small pro- 
portion of the evils which infest us, and the sufferers 
may safely trust they will not be left by the rest of the 
community without relief. It is hardly necessary to 


* See volumes on ‘ Pompeii’ in the series of ‘ Entertaining 
Knowledge, 
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give instances of the various modes in which this saving 
may be made. Let any person, who has passed some 
years after his arrival at the age of manhood, bring 
back to his recollection the manner in which he has 
spent the time he had passed, the ways in which he 
had disposed of his earnings, his useless and regretted 
expenditure, the means that had been offered and he 
had neglected of earning, and the opportunities he had 
lost of improving his condition. He would find, upon 
any just and honest calculation, that a little more than 
one-half of a life spent in industry and forbearance 
would have secured for the remainder of his existence a 
life of leisure, and even of idleness, if he should think 
idleness desirable. 

If one hundred men were endowed with equal powers 
to labour, and placed on one hundred allotments of 
land of equal dimensions and equal capacity for pro- 
duction, it is evident that the most industrious amongst 
them would obtain the largest produce in return for the 
work he had done; and amongst the most industrious 
the one who consumed the smallest portion of his pro- 
ductions would lay by the greatest share for his future 
use. Now, if one of these one hundred persons, from 
disinclination to work, relaxed in his labour, and did not 
produce enough to support himself, he would probably 
apply te his more industrious and abstemious neighbour 
to assist him with some portion of his savings. This 
perhaps would be granted by indulgence. If this least 
industrious individual of the community could rely 
upon the continuance of these favours, it is probable he 
would not attempt again to exert himself efficiently in 
the production of his maintenance ;—he would sit down 
contented with the hope of the same relief. But if, in 
the origin of this society, or at any time during its 
continuance, a compact had been formed amongst them 
to supply with the means of existence the members of 
the community who had neglected to lay by some 
portion of their produce for future use, it is certain, 
except such law was guarded by great precautions and 
vigilance in its execution, that the most unprincipled 
and worthless among them, thus sure of support, would 
relax in their industry and become the easy prey of their 
vicious inclinations and appetites, to the injury of them- 
selves and their associates. 

Now this supposed case exhibits a state of circum- 
stances in which both the folly of idleness, as it affects 
the individual who is guilty of it, and the injustice of it, 
as it regards the rest of the community, are undeniable. 
It is folly, because the industrious portion of society, 
who are always the most powerful, may think it proper 
to refuse a gift which must be drawn from the means 
produced by their own forbearance, and kept for their 
own use, and which the idle and dissolute can have no 
natural right to demand ; and it is certainly injustice, 
for what can be more unjust than to claim from the 
hard-earned stores which labour and economy have 
collected a supply to ward off the consequences which 
attend on vice and indolence ? 

The same principles which would influence the con- 
duct of individuals in this supposed simple state of 
existence, of which we have given an example, are at 
work on the more complex frame in which it is at pre- 
sent constituted. Vice and idleness are fully as pre- 
valent in them, in proportion fo the increased po- 
pulation, and the inducements to indulge in them are 
more powerful. In an advanced state of civilisa- 
tion, the necessary separation of the people into diffe- 
rent ranks prevents a frequent intercourse between 
them ; they are little acquainted with each other’s mode 
of life and manners. By the various modifications of 
property a large portion of it is exempted from injury 
on the commencement of a decline in our prosperity. 
The income of the mortgagee, the annuitant, the fund- 
holder are not affected. The intricacy of the rights 
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which flow from the employment of a large capital, and 
the indirect and unseen manner in which the public 
burthens are sometimes imposed and raised for the 
support of those whom idleness has impoverished and 
vice rendered improvident, conceal in part from the 
view of a large portion of the community the early 
symptoms of a derangement in the moral habits of the 
labouring population. These evils are gradually and 
silently extended. 

The wealth which had been accumulated in seasons 
of prosperity prevexts their burthen from being imme- 
diately felt, and the approaching danger from beiag 
discovered. It is only when they have made great pro- 
gress, when landed property begins to sink in value, 
and the store of wealth evidently to diminish, that a 
nation is aroused from its slumber, and thinks of 
searching for the grounds of the alteration. Such 
reflections can hardly escape even those who are most 
unused to observe attentively the scenes which human 

affairs present. 

The prospenty of each individual, and of states, which 
are made up of individuals, is the result of the due 
observance of the conditions of industry and forbearance 
imposed on us as part of our state of being. They 
serve as the foundation (like gravitation in the mecha- 
nism of the universe) on which our welfare must depend 
for its stability: we are indebted to them for the wealth 
which has been accumulated, and it must be preserved 
from crumbling into the dust from which it has been 
raised by the same labour and abstinence by which it 
has been gathered up for our use. Under no form of 
government, under no system of laws, can we dispense 
with an attention to these conditions. In proportion 
as individuals relax in their observance of them, their 
well-being and happiness must be ultir ately dimi- 
nished: in proportion to the number c/ individuals 
who thus neglect their own welfare must the strength 
and prosperity of the state, of which they compose a 
part, be impaired. 

These truths may be illustrated and exemplified by 
the effects they would produce on a district or a parish. 
Every person contained within such division must sub- 
sist on the produce of his own industry, whether it is 
obtained in kind or in money: as he reveived it he 
would either consume the whole or lay by a portion ; or 
if he does not labour, he must be maintained by means 
of some store'he had accumulated. There are but these 
two ways of being maintained without injury to the 
community to which he belongs. But if, by neglect or 
idleness, he fails in producing by his labour that which 
is necessary for his consumption, and has nothing of 
his own, but throws himself upon his neighbours to be 
supplied either by a part of their immediate gains, or 
from the provision they had set by for future use, it is 
evident that he diminishes the welfare of each indi- 
vidual from whose gains or property he thus takes a 
share. If the number of such individuals so living 
without labour, or without procuring a sufficient sub- 
sistence for themselves, amounted to a large proportion 
of such society, the result would be a general impover- 
ishment, and if they continued to increase, the general 
ruin. Nations may perish by other means than the 
sword of a conqueror. They may be extinguished 
by vices and defects which gradually corrode and un- 
dermine them, which it requires great vigilance and 
sagacity to detect, and great courage and resolution to 
eradicate and subdue. These defects may originate in 
laws which are mischievous in themselves; in laws 
wisely enacted, but erroneously administered ; in the 
misapplication of wealth; in bad examples; in the 
inculcation of mistaken principles of conduct. Such 
causes, and many others, may combine to corrupt the 
population of a country; to encourage idleness and 
vice ; and to betray the people to abandon the course 
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marked out for them by the laws of nature, which wo 
one is permitted to leave with impunity. 

For many years past, in this country, it had becom, 
evident that a change had taken place in the habits of 
the labouring classes: their industry was abated ; their 
love of independence was less conspicuous; their re. 
luctance to receive relief from funds collected from the 
rest of the community was less marked. The signs of 
this change and its tendency to increase became dail 
more manifest. The attention of the public and of the 
government were now fixed on these formidable ap. 
pearances. 

This change has been attributed to various causes: 
they have been successively examined and traced jn 
their operation with the most signal sagacity and per. 
severance. It is scarcely possible to doubt that these 
fearful consequences are derived from a variety of 
sources. By a general concurrence of opinion, it 
appears to be admitted that the present system of 
administering the Poor Laws has contributed to pro. 
duce a large share of those evils, and has assisted to 
aggravate the malignity of those which originated in 
other events. Many of the laws enacted for the relief 
of the poor contained provisions which’ proved, when 
carried into execution, to be clearly detrimental to the 
interests of all classes of the community. Some of them 
appeared to be wise and proper in themselves, but haa 
been abused in practice, and perverted from their real 
object and intention. It appeared certain that, in the 
distribution of the funds raised under the name of a 
Poor Rate, great mismanagement prevailed It was 
wasted upon persons who had no claim to it ; lavished 
upon occasions where its application was neither justified 
by law nor necessity ; it was made a resource of easy 
access to the indolent; it seduced the industrious from 
their habits of industry ; and had, by-such employment, 
a direct tendency to convert every labourer into a 
pauper—to’ degrade his mind and corrupt his morals: 
for who can retain proper feelings of his own worth and 
independence who consents to live without necessity on 
the charity of others, or take, in the form of a gift, the 
subsistence which, by means of his own labour, he may 
demand as a right. 

These views produced several attempts, by means of 
new laws, to amend the system. The remedies thus 
proposed were sometimes locally and partially successful ; 
but the. body of the mischief continued to increase and 
advance, and threatened the destruction of all property 
and social order. 

It became apparent that it was necessary to adopt a 
more general and efficient change in this department ot 
the law, and stop up one of the channels through which 
so much mischief was poured in upon. the community. 
It was proposed by the government that this alteration 
should be grounded on a full, accurate, and compre- 
hensive examination of the management of the poor, of 
all the varieties of practice, and of all facts which could 
be collected on the subject throughout: the ‘kingdom. 
A commission was issued by the Crown to several 
persons, who were empowered to employ assistants to 
collect such information for them; aad founded upon 
the Report of the Commissioners, which has been 
extensively circulated, a great change in the Poor-Laws 
is now under the consideration of Parliament. It is 
not our purpose to enter into any explanation of theit 
proposed amendments, but to indicate the several 
circumstances which render amendment necessary. 





*_° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is st 
59, Lineoln’s Inn Fields. 
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